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PREFACE 

•• if . * . . . 

'■ - ■ - ■ ' / '•' - — r;-- ' v • • 

^Sinoe t>ie establishment of Harvard , the fiifst American college, in 
1636 , American higher education, has, experimented with a sizeable number of 
Alternative approaches , , employing differing structures f curricula,, length 
of study; degree requirements and many more. 



One su<S!n experiment is the upper level model — an institution 
offering junior and senior years of study Reading to bachelors • degrees 
and relying on junior colleges to provide the first! two years of study. 



The first attempt to employ this model,) after colleges began to 

. \ 

require high school graduation for admission, weif'the University of Chicago 

■ ' - -' ti ■ 

■— .... » 1 \V i^. 

at the turn of the century. With a few exception's, the idea lay dormant • 

' . . . . ! ' 

until the 1960s when it was revived and during the. 1960s and 1970s, some 

* • ■ -i 

25 upper level collies and universities were created. • 

This treatise ^reviews the underlying rationale; for the upper level 

\ 

*■ ' ' ♦ 
model, the history and development of those instituti6ns during the 1960s 

and 197JDs and, assesses the validity of the upper level model and its 

* 1 « 

future prospects, 

A truncated and somewhat revised version of this paper appeared in 
•the summer 1984 issue of The Educa tional Record . 

• V.R.C. 
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THE UPPi/r LEVEL COLLEGE REVISITED 
V, R. Cairdozier* , 



r 



In June 1970, a national conference on upper level colleges was 
« 

held on the campus of the University of Wgtet 'Florida (in** Pensacola) , one 

. of the new upper level institutions in that state. At that time, Florida, 

* . -. ■ > ■■ 

+ w ' ■ ^^^^ 

had established, twp upper level universities' and' had two more on the draw- 
ing board v/hich would open in 1972. 

The conference was well ^tte^ided by officials of newly established 

■",■ » * 

"upper level institutions and higher education coordinating agencies and 

university officials in states that v^ere planning new upper level mst-itu- 
V tions or considering establishing them. Texas was well represented by 

university campus and system officials and the state higher education 

■ * 

coordinating agency. since it was in the midst of establishing the largest 
number of upper leVel institution^ of any state*. 

• • » 

Enthusiasm for the, upper level concept was high. Speakers and 
'* - p 

panels set forth advantages' of the upper level concept and hailed it as 

a mode* for higher education in the future. None discussed potential 

* . * 

limitations that would impair the upper level^' success? indeed* the pos- 
sibility of uppe'r level institutions not succeeding, was not considered. 



^Professor of Higher Education, University of Texas at A'ustir^. 



' • But "the upper level "inibafel-pVoVea^not tin h^'pana'pivVmapy bad ^mdciGR^^ 
« * a 
In the spring of 1983, the Florida legislature, after ^several years 

* of debate, enacted legislation authorizing all of the upper level universi- . 
^ ties in Florida to accept freshmen, and sophomores, thus signaling the dis- 
enchantment of legislators and administrators of upper level institutions 

t. 

in that state with the concept* \ > 

- --During the interim period, ten upper level institutions opened in 



/ lished in eleven states, most of them modeled on the Florida upper level 

universities* But, by the spring of 1983, most administrators and *£ acuity 

in upper lfevel * colleges and universities throughout the country had' concluded 

that although some of the predicted advantages of upper level institutions 

were valid, most of them were not and the problems not for-eseen by planners 

f 

-"'of upper level institutions so handicapped them- as to invalidate the concept. 
Although two upper level institutions offer the Ph.D. degree and 
three off^r only the bachelor/'^ degree*, most of- them offer master's degree 
programs in addition to junior and senior level studies. 

It ^as the intention of the* planners that mofct of the upper level 
institutions be placed in geographical areas where no putflic baccalaureate 
institution existed but which already had one o^ more junior colleges that 
would provide lower division preparation^. * 

Disenchantment with the upper level model among administrators and 
faculty in those institutions came gradually, Initialiy, the concept was 
greeted with excitement. Faqulty saw advantages, in being able to concen- 
trate on teaching the substance of their disciplines to advanced under- 
graduates while avoiding the sometimes unpleasant freshman and general 



erJc 



> • . 3 

J* * *> - 

' 4 

s ■' * ' 

education courses. 'Administrators were, plea sed to be rid of the chore of 
dealing with tt)a large number of lower division students, some pf whom arc 



not serious about college and who create many of the problems in an insti- 

r 

tution. • , 

By 1979, the mood "had changed 4mong the ujbper le^pl institutions'. 
« ■» 
leadership^ At a meeting of upper level college presidents and chancellors, 

in Williamsburg, Virginia, in November 1979, the group was Pol^£^^; ; ^^, 



ing theifc assessment the upper level concept. None supported it. . All 
said they had gone to their institutions enthusiastic about -the upper . 
lavel model bulj, based on' their, experiences , had , concluded thatiit was faulty. 
All favored conversion of their institutions to four-year status. 

One president -remarked- that- the only people who -support 'the upper 
level concept are those who have ha<i no experience with it , • referring to the 
' f act that,.. the_stronge_s t advocates LJ?l_the^ upper level model__^ re legis lators..;. 
*nd state higher education officials whp have never served in an upper level 
institution. One president ' said , "The^ only justification of upper leVel 
institutions is political." ' And another added, "It was a poor id,ea from - 

the beginning." A chancellor, said/ "With the random assortment of lowe* 

. ... > 

division Courses thc.fc students bring to upper, level institutions, it is. 



impossible to assure that students get programs of study that have coher- 
ence and academic integrity.! 1 Others added various reasons for 'their cq^ 
elusions that the upper level model had proved to be a /mistake. 

It should be noted that only threes-fourths of *the presidents and 
• %. 

chancellors of upper level institutions were present. Further, this wa^ 
not a public meeting and several presidents and chancellors prefer npb; to 
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• > _ ' J _ 

t*k e ±JLl Bljblic_BQs.,i tion .cm-^t^e-que-s-t-ion""-i-rr--the ■ interest -pf mMntaihing go6$ 

' .». ' ,■ • 

relations with junior colleges in their^area^and _with political, leaders —r 

and s^ate .higher education officials who continue to advocate the tapper l&vel 



model. 



■ • • ; ■ • , 

This* analysis deals with the experienoes of upper -level.. institutions , 

. * i • • . ■ 

** » 

i ' . * • 

in genaxal, but draws more heavily on tho-ce in Texas where -ten of the 24 or 
. . . » 

so —up per.- level. iaiatiiut ions .-.are r f Qund-. In 1969^ -the Te^&iegi's±atu2iGir "SflS^?™ 

- •; ™ ~ ~ ~'~ rr— - ~ — - r. : ' y 

acted legislation establishing two upper level universities and in 1971 added 

th?fee more-. About tfie same time, five upper- le*vel certters were ■established-; 

by existing universities. Each of the five is^lodfeted on a junior college 

campus and rents sjbace, facilities and sq^vices from the junioy college. 

* * 

Thtey have resident faculties and administrative staffs and, with one excep- 

4 4 ' 

, V... • % * 

tion, award their dwn degrees and are headed -by ,a^p^esident or chancellor. 
■ They-^^^ throughout . tne ccpuntry ' 

, . ■ .. ' . ■ .. / 

that offer upper level courses a^l 'normally hc.ve few or no resident faculty 
and do not* award their own degrees. Hence,, extension, centers are not in- 

' ' * * . " w v 

eluded an this analysis of .upper level institutions. ( w • . • 

- v v - * 

• - ' 



Great . Expectations . Upper level institutions developed as a result. of 

three primary factors. First was the explosion in college attendance that 

■ * . '« • \ 

occurred during the 1960s , the reason for the establishment of so many ;new 

four-year colleges and universities. .Historically, mo|£ four-year colleges 

and universities had been located in rural communities or small towns. As 

< i - : 

new institutions were established in the 1950s and 1960s f most were lo- 

• * 
... y p 

qated in centers v of population. Prior to 1970, .there 'was no public bacoa-. 

• *.* , ** ■ 

'laureate level coliega' in the Texas cities of Dallas, San Antonio or Corpus 

Christi, nor in the Florida cities of B©ca Raton", ..Miami, /iJacksonvi lie or 



_y. 



t Pensacola. • U^>er level universities were # placed* in all of them, ..except 

™San"srit^ university was established. 

In* Illinois, an upper level university was placed in C^z-ringf ield, 

\ 

the firfet publdc b^calaur^ in -the capitol city of that state , 

and one in Park Forest'' South to serve a large population south of Chicago. 
Richmond College wa.s established in 1965 due to the absence of a 



55ccalai£eate'~ihs Stating I s land in New York City. Metropolitan 

State Urtiversity in St. Paul, Minnesota , is located in the downtown area to 

serve a different clientele from that at the University of Minnesota across 
. * • , - •■ 

/^the river in Minneapolis. 

i ■ . 

While most of the upper' level institutions were established in large 

/, 

. population centers, all five of the upper level centers arid two of 'the upper, 
level universrties in Texas were located in smaller cities or population 



areas under 200,000. ' 

The second- consideration was cost. Planners assumed that two. years- 
at . a junior college a-nd two years at an. upper level institution wpuld cost 
the state "less than four years at a state, university. At the time upper 
level institutions were established in Texas, most junior college costs 

*ere born by local junior college taxing districts. Since then, the Leg is- -*■ 

\ 

. lature-has increased the state's share of junior college funding. In addi- 

' V . . 

.! " tion, salaries of faculty and Administrators in junior, colleges have in- 



creased markedly in recent years, in many cases exceeding those^in state 
universities. 1 X 

v 

Legislators and state higher education planners had apparently not 



t fully calculate^ the. cost^ p'f conducting junior and senior classes of 15 
V to 30 students Jwith Ph.D. faculty in institutions without lower division 



classes of 100 to 200 or sections taught by te4ching fellows to balance ) 

teaching costs. % * 

s 

^- Inythe late 1970s, ttt& cost per * student , in state and local t^x 
( ' 

dollars combined, £'£or two years of education at a public junior college an< 
two years at an upper level university exceeded foutf years at sfyjaral _ 
state universities in Texas* ^ 

The third cpnsideration. in the establishment of upper level insti- 

■■ ■ + 

tutions was fear that four-year institutions would decrease enrollments in 
nearby junior colleges. This was a major factor in Texas where . the newly 
established Coordinating Board, Texas College and University System, en-* 
countered, strong opposition to additional four-year colleges from junior \ 
colleges . Te^as ha s , a nd thpn had, a st rong network o f cbmmyiitv/ iunior,, u 
colleges, currently some 60 campuses across the state. Junior college 



leadership in Texas has for many years bern highly effective in the state 
capitol and has significant impact on any legislation which they believe 

0 

will affect their institutions. The same .situation exists in Florida and 
toy some extent in most other states. 

Richmond College, on Staten Island,^ was originally planne^'to be a 
four-year, college but, due to strong an^ effective opposition by Staten Is- 

land -Community College and its supporters, among other factors, Richmond 

1 ^ 
was established as an upper level college. Opposition from community col 

t 

l^ge leadership and supporters effectively blocked four-year institutions 
in sevejral^cities and communities where uppferfLevel institutuions were 
eventually located. 
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What happened in the new upper level institutions to leatf to dis- 

\ ^\ ' ' ' ' : * ' 

eneh^Titmeht with them and with the up^per level model ? 

« « * 

En rollment . The most obvious one wais enrollment for, with few 
exceptions,' upp^r level institutions fell far short of enrollment expecta- 
tions.-. This ..got . the .attention of legislators and. more, than ..any,, other, .ces- 

"• , „. .. ■. , ...... ..,„.,.„.,..,..,,-.■...•..,..,.,„ .....^..^ ,.«.. 

son' caused many' legislators to become negative about upper level institu- 
tions generally. It became a sore point with university system admirilstra 

tors and officials of statewide coordinating agencies. Community, leaders 

i" - • I ■ * " . > ' 

who had envisioned the new universities funneling large payrolls into the 

)\ ' ' . 

local economy and students from outside the area spending substantial i 

in their communities were ^disillusioned and disappointed. 

J ^na-l-ly-r-^- failures -to- achieve- enrollment ^projections set forth by 



i;ums 



j^nngrs 'gnt the attentio n of th6_Br^s^^th_Jji_F3Lorida and_JEgxa£. — The 

/ \ • • * 

press reminded its audience^ many times over' the ytjsars of tlj© enroll- 

* • * • ■ ♦ - 
' ; . ■ ■ i ' • . , . 

ment shortfalls in upper .level institutions in those states without mvestij^ 

gating the bases on which Ssbme of those projections were made. Nor did they 

explore adequately the sttuc^r^M laws_ In the^upper level «\odel. 

. " ^ ' "' i .. 

• It was not that enrollment deficiencies could- not have been antci- 

i 

pated. The University of Michigan hid established upper level campuses at. 
Flint (1956) and at Dearborn (1959) but enrollment in both fell far short 
of expectations and freshmen . and sophomores -were added in 1965 and 1971, 
respectively: E. K. Fretwell, tzhen with the staff of. the City University 
of New York, in building a case for an upper .level college on Staten Island 
- in 1965, cited' these shortfalls and also pointed 'out that Florida. Atlantic 
University, the then newly established upper level campus at Boca Raton,^ ' 



Florida, had not met its Enrollment* projections/ but Fretwell attributed 



the~ cause ^to~facto^ the upper level model. 

I — *f 

Although academic def icienciesjj-n jthe upper level model appears to have 

been a major factor , in the Florida decision, to convert all uppper level univer- 

sities, editorial and news stories in Florida newspapers repeatedly cited failure. 

• ■ / *~ 

of the upper level universities to meet enrollment projections. Yet, to admin- 

■is-trators-of -upper -leverl-'institUti'O'rls i'n ."Texas V"'FI6;rida x \ upper level universitie s 

I • \ 

Reached adequate enrollment lev£3^ The smal^estr-upper level' university in Florida, 

the University of Nqrth Florida at Jacksonville, with a 1981 enrollment of 5,186, 

\ v ' ' ' N x . j - • 

w^s larger than eight* of Texas' ten upper, level institutions. Sight years atter^ 
opening, seven^pf Texas' upper level institutions enrolled fewer than 2,000 ♦ 

students each and the 'eighth enrolled fe^er than 3,000 . • \ \ - 

/ 1 \ 

Those responsible for planning, upper level institutions made several 
erroneous assumptions. They assumed that by establishing an upper level 
college near one or more community colleges, "sTudencs "Who wotr±d""otherwxse 
g6 away to college would remain in their communities and complete the.bacca- 

laureate degree t*here. This did not occur, at least not to any significant 

*' • .., \ - ■ ' ' 

' extent. \ * 

\ ■ __ , .. - 

While enrollment's crew in .community colleges during the 1970s, in many/ 
cases the growth was in yocational-techrif cal subjects.' For example, according 

• . v 

to the Texas Coordinating Board, v 0dessa (iunior) College produced 26,742 semester 

k "I \ 
credits in 1968-69? in 1977-78, four years after the University of Texas of 

the" Permian Basin opened, four miles away, Odessa College prdduced 20,789 

academic semester credits, a* decline of 23 percent. Total enrollment for 

Odessa College increased some 40 percent over that period with the ..difference 

s 

accounted for by enrollments in vocational- technical education. 



Based on his research at the Center for Community Colleges at the 

; ■ v 
% * 

University of California at Los Angeles , Jack Friedlander reported that by 

1978 vocational enrollment in community/ junior colleges national^ exceeded 
4 • ' 

50 percent. While this signified a commendable shift among community col- 



leges to serve the educational and occupational needs of their; respective^ _ 

- - - - - - - - ■ ■ * ■ " 

communities, the result was little or no increase in preparation of trans-, 
fer students * 

Second, the assumption that most students who attend community col- 
leges would transfer to the nearby upper level college also proved to be 
overstated. Statistics collected by the Texas Coordinating Board showed 
that about 65 percent of the community college students who transferred to 
a senior college or university went to a ,four-*year, not an upper level, 

institution. tm 

.Third, the planners did not collect data On the numbers of then cur- 
rent transfers from junior colleges to universities and grossly overesti- 
mated that figure. That , information was* not then available, beginning in 
the mid-70s ,' the Texas Coordinating Board staff began^ tc „ ollect from 
public universities in the state the numbers of incoming transfer students, 
and the institutions from. which they transferred. With these d.eta, they • 
could determine the number of students transferring from each community, 
college to a public university in T^xas each semester. This omitted junior 
college students who trans fer red^<to private universities and to out-of-state 
institutuions ,but these were estimated to be relatively small. The system 
also does not account for duplicate transfers. For^^^unyjle^ a student who 
enrolled at a four-year college , then took a course at a coimiuni^^c^lle^ 
during the following summer and enrolled at a second four-year college the 
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r 



next fall is considered to be a junior college. transfer student. A Texas 
Coordinating Board staff member estimated this group to account for as 
many as 20 percent of the junior college transfers. 

• s The Texas Coordinating Board figures ^showed . that in the late21?70s 
about half of the -community college students -who transferred to public 
baccalaureate/institutions did so after completing one year of study^pr 
less and iere therefore ineligible for admission to an upper level insti- 
tution/ For example, in the 1980-fall semester 2,335 students ^transf erred 
/ ' 

to public universities in Texas from the seven campuses of the Dallas 
County Community College District but only 1,137 of them had completed 
60 credits and wert* eligible to enroll at the University of Texas at Dal- 
las'; 417 of them did enroll at UT-Dallas. The 2,335 transfers were equal 

t 

5 

to 5,6 percent of the 41,554 enrolled in the DCCCD that fall: 

That same fall semester 13,748 students were enrolled in the three 
junior colleges located within commuting distance of the upper level Uni- 
versity of Texas at Tyler. From those three junior colleges, 763 students 
transferred that fall to all public universities in Texas, of which 439 
had 60 credits or more; 142 of them enrolled at UT-Tyler. 

And, in the 1980 fall semester, 589 students transferred from the 

/ • 

three junior colleges within commuting distance of the University ot Texas 
of the Permian, Basin to publifc universities in Texas, of w,hich 297 had 
completed 60 credits; 168 enrolled at UT-Permian Basin. The 589 who 
transferred equaled 7.8 percent of the' 7,594 enrolled at the three junior 
colleges that fall, one of the highest transfer rates in the state. 

The statewide average of students transferring f" c wmtui y col- 

\ X - 

leges to public bacdalaureate degree institutions that i. - approxi- 

mately 6 percent of t\ie enrollment in all public community colleges in 
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Texas. This figure is consistent with the findings of a study by Arthuf 

M. Cohen, director of the ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges at XICLA 

and his associate, John Lombard!. They reported that "in 1977 transfers 

totaled 5,100' of the- 181 , 00*0 ^junior college) students 'j.n Washington , 10,200 

of the' 357,000 in-Illinois, and -41,000 of the more -than 1, 000 ,000 California 

i. " * " . 

students. On paper. the university parallel programs remained intact; but 4 

,. 6 

the transfer function was a marked casualty of the 1970s ." 

, *» — _______ — - 

A 1982 report in Texas was .headlined "Data Show 24% of Junior Col- 
lege Students Transfer." 7 Closer examination showed' this figure was arrived 
at by excluding students who had enrolled for six credits or less, which' - • 
accounts for more than one-third and, in some-eases, more than one«thalf of 
the enrollment in Texas community colleges. It also excluded ; students who 
enrolled for the fail clQk studied who did not re-enroll the following 
spring senj^rj^h^n^dju^te^for these exclusions, the report's findings 
were e-&sen£_ally consistent with d)ther transfer ' figures . 

Analyses of community college transfer data collected by Me Texas 
Coordinating Board' in 1978, 1979 and 1980 showed that an average of about 
10 'to 12 percent of students who enroll in Texas community/ junior colleges 
may eventually transfer to baccalaureate institution^, a high percentage 

compared with most states. 

If vocational-technical students are excluded, the percentage who 
transfer would increase and yet studies show that a substantial minority 
of that group transfers. Friedlander reported that of the students who 

transferred from community colleges in New York State to senior colleges 

f'j 

and^ universities in 1974, 30 percent had been enrolled in vocational pro- * 
8 

grams . 
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If upper level institutfons had to/depend solely on junior college 
transfers, many of them would soon be closed. In some upper level insti- 
tutions, graduate students account for more than half of the total enroll- 

A 

~ment— almost- two-th-irds-'at-t-he~University of -Houston-at Clear- -Lake- -and ■ ~- 

*at John F. Kennedy University in California. 9 And in several upper level 
'institutions, transfers from four-year institutions account for almost 
half of the new undergraduate admissions. 

Transfe r Courses . Lack of freshman and sophomore courses severely 

• : ~~ V 

handicaps the opportunity for uppe"r level institutions to provide students 
the best educati6n. Many students who transfer from junior colleges to 

upper level institutions, both in Texas .and other states, lack essential 

\ • ' . : ' . • •- • - - •*' - • 

lower division courses or have been away from college so long they have - 
forgotten the subject matter. This problem is solved easily in, a four- - 
year institution by enrolling the student in a freshman or sophomore course 
he lacks or needs to repeat while he is pursuing more advanced courses. ..... 

Faculty and counselors in upper level institutions report that attempts \ 
to persuade students to return to a junior college to complete such courses 

usually meet with reluctance and often refusal to do so. ... J 

\ /' 
The problem is particularly serious where engineering students 

lack calculus, or students lack a lower division course in^their major 

f 

field of stiudy such as accounting, chemistry, physics, and/ the like. As 
a result, a great deal of faculty time is spent tutoring students informally 
on material which should be covered in a lower division |fcourse. 

The Texas Coordinating Board has issued core curricula for students 
to follow in junior colleges in orcFer to be prepared fully upon enrolling 
in a university, but for a variety of reasons, many students do not complete 



J 
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the prescribed core curriculum. Even with good counseling at the junior 
college, many students do not follow that counseling or- change their curri- 
cular plans or digress from the core for a variety of reasons. Professor 
"Arthur M. Cohen concluded that not one in. a hundred students completes the 
transfer curriculum in the community college catalog. in the recommended 

10 

time and sequence. 

. -•- ^ 

Students in both community colleges and. senior colleges change 
curricula, several times in some cases. In an upper level institution, 
if a student decides to change curriculum he is faced with going to an- 

7 . . . . 

other uni versa ty or. a community college to take lower division courses 
needed. As a result, to avoid transferring, some students complete a^ 
bachelor's degree in a field with which "they "have become dissatisfied. 

Curricul um Planning . Lack of freshman and sophomore courses forces 
the upper level institution to concentrate the indent's study in his 
major field and supporting disciplines. Although it was once standard 
practice to segregate the student's general education in the first two 

years and professional education in the last two, experienced faculty ad- 

' ... ..... ■ 

visers have learned that some students 'do poorly in certain freshman and 
sophomore courses but do well in them when they are more mature. This 
appears to be especially true of engineering, business and other profes- 
sionally oriented students in the cases of , philosophy, the arts, liter- 

« 

ature and other humanities cours^s\ If some of those courses are post- 
poned until their^senior year, students often enjoy and profit from them 
more. This is not possible in an upper level institution. 

At the November 1979 meeting of presidents and chancellors of upper 
level institutions, one president in discussing this and related problems 



4 " 
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summed it up this. way: "Upper level universities are so busy training 
peopl^ in the two .years they have them that there is no r opportunity t$ 



educate th^m*" >< 



p e g r ^e Prdgraiftg .» Another handicap of small u^per level institu- 
tions *is the' fact that 'their undergraduate degree offerings are consider- 

' 0 

ably influenced -by :/ ,and % everi limited to, the 6urricular N interests of stu~ .... 
"dents who attend . junior colleges^. For example, the University of Texas. 
, . of the Permian B^sin, located- i*v the center of oil west Tqxas, is % 

\expected by local industries to provide a supply* of Well-trained engineers 
Unfortunately, relatively few students who desire to study engineering 

- ' \ '* 

■ H ■ u * 

*' attend junior colleges. Most high school students who plan to.'.s'tudy 
engineering tend to have higher grades and SAT scores, be more goal 

oriented, and have "decided through counseling aijd other means that suc- 

M . ... 

cess in completing an engineering degree is enhanced by enrolling as a 

* 

» > 

freshman at the institution from which they plan to graduate^ 

• a related problem fcr upper level institutions is the difficulty 
o^l providing, preparation 'in disciplines for which demand is low but the' 
graduates of which are needed in the region. To illustrate: One upper 
level institution in Texas reported that Jt had only '15 students mafcr- 
ing in Spanish and could afford only onte full-time faculty member fh 
Spanish, plus occasional adjunct teachers.' In upper level institutions, 
course enrollments are often made up solely of 0 students majoring in the 
discipline, occasionally with a few students taking a minor in that dis- 
cipline. Due to^reed for Spanish teachers in the public schools, it was 
not feasible to terminate the curriculum in Spanish. 
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At the same time, a private,- four-year university across the 
state With more than 8,000 enrollment had only twelve students majoring 
in Sp a n ish b ^tjfl^ o t o demaireh^gHhDwer djr TtgtOTr^^rTgraT eaucatlorT^ours e s ' r \ v 
in Spanish^ there were six full-time faculty in Spanish in the university*. 



As a consequence, the university could provide a broader and richer pro- 



t 1 



gram in Spanish "for its twelVe majors. \ « 

The problem of M critical mass in a given/ discipline occurs in upper 



level^mstitutiqns with $nrollmehtsof 5,Cf6o or more, as well ak in smaller 

'"■ 1 ' • \ \ 

institutions. Among those disciplines often affected are m^isic, \hemistry, 

\ , A : ». 

physics, speech, foreign languages, anthropology, and drama. Chemistry is 
a good example. Td provide a minimal quality chemistry baccalaureate pro- 
gram requires four faculty — one each in organic, inorganic, physacal and 



analytical chemistry. An upper level university with 4,000 enrollment 

/ . .. ' , - 

might have 25 /juniors and seniors Aiajorirg in chemistry which would jufet^fy 

• ' ■ / . " ■ V~ ■ If 

. two faculty nyembers, assuming a 14:1 student-faculty raticf, not unusual 
iffor upper level institutions. a This, leaves the chemistry program half 
staffed in terms of program, needs yet, if chemistry is allotted-four 
faculty members, it can be done only by^cffepri.ving other disciplines of "i> 



faculty.' In a university with large ^ower division classes' this can be 
*ctane vJLthout serious harm but, in an up^er level institution where most 
/lasses* are small and it is frequently \possible to offer only required 
courses, it may not be possible to transfer faculty positions without 
harming the affected degree programs. 

~ Ambiance , ,The presence and quality of extra-curricular andco- 

\> 

curricular activities in a college o.r^aa^iversity does much not only to. 
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ma#e the college experience more pleasant but does, in fact, significantly 
enrich it' educationally. . To achieve this, there needs to be a core of 



f ull-^tiipe, resident students arotfnd which a student life program can be 
developed, 1 * ' 

A complete student life program includes clubs of different kinds, 
sororities and fraternities, intra-nuiral and intercollegiate sports, 
"1-ecrtrcrrk ~serf e 

tainment events, recreational activities of various types, and many' more. 

*■ 

Without a core of resident students these are virtually impossible to 

/ • 

develop adequately, 

Almost all upper level, institution students are commuters. Only 
three or four institutions have campus housing and for only a small por- 

4 

tion of the enrollment. Added to that is the fact that at most upper 
l.eyel institutions the average student age is 30 or higher, and most stu- 
dents attend part time. David P. Bell, of the University of Houston Sys- 
tern staff, found in his 1979 study that in at least half of the upper 
level : ttutibns two-thirds or more of the students attended part time 
and in all except two institutions, at least half of the enrollment con-. 



ind^in all except two institutions, at least 
»isted of part-time studeftits. 



sistea of pan 

Most students in upper level institutions ar^ married and have estab- 
lished their social lives outside the university. The kind of student life 
program typically found in a\four-year institution does not fit their wants 
or needs. 

At a national meeting of upper l^vel institution presidents and chan- 
cellors on the campus t>f the University of Houston at Clear Lake in April" 
1978, all those in attendance agreed that one of the most difficult problems 



on their campuses was the development of student life activities. No 

* ft • 

president or chancellor was able to Report significant success in this 

, . \ 

-Trespe c t; all we r e groping for way s-^o— improve it and , at -the^amfi^t ifflfi.^ — _ 

recognized that the nature of the institution militated against success. • 

_s At the C\ear Lake conference, most of the presidents -or chancellors re 
o» • > 

ported -insignificant intercollegiate athletics on their campuses. While yf 
intercollegiate athletic^ are not crucial to student learning, their 
absence diminishes student spirit and impairs the . development of public 
interest and* support of the institution. Some upper level institutions 
compete in minor collegiate sports but none has a football team. 

One president pointed out that no pfiiblic college or university • in ' . 
the country has achieved acclaim^ academi^ or otherwise, without a credi- 
able football team and, while all of the institutional heads recogr.dzed 
the headaches that go with intercollegiate athletics, they also agreed,,:. • 

v . '* 

that major competitive sports, programs could significantly benefit their . 

institutions. . * 

Lack of student life activities constitutes one of tfae major bar- 
riers to gaining acceptance of upper level institutions aroc&g p&Eentiai..r 
students and appears to be one of the major reasons why more students 
who go away to college do not stay, home and attend ei community college 
and the nearb'y upper level university. It also accounts, at least in 

m 

part, for the fact that two- thirds of the junior college student transfers 
go to four-year residential institutions rather than transferring to upper^ 
level institutions. Interviews with junior college students have iden- 
tified this as a major factor in their decision not. to attend an upper 
level institution. „ ■ 



Community Service Courses , Most upper level institutions are ex- 
pected to concentrate thair services on the communities and areas where 
hey are located. For four-year, institutions , t^his .mean's admitting olc^er 



adults to take courses in which they have a particular . interest, although 

,* • ■ . 

they do not wish to pursue-a degree.. .The requirement that enrollees have 
completed, two, years, of qoll.ege to' enroll in upper level institutions 

" ' ■* 

prevents many individuals from doing so. fs * ■ 



J>At the Univ ersit y of Texas, of the Permian Basin, courses* such as 

Hist6ry *of* the Oil Industry, History of the Southwest, Behavioral Modifi-r 

• •k , 

cation in Child Rearing, and The Bible as Literature have been popular 

• . ■ . ■ 

with older adults^not. interested in degree programs, but at least half 



of those applying were turne'd;aw^y because they^ha^i not completed two 

* * * * 

years of college. ... • 

Recently ~ this has been eased by legislation so that such per- ./, 
sons can enroll with .less colle^. Reparation* Some other upper level ^ 
institution? can admit students with as few as 48 semester credits and, 
undfer some circumstances, ever\ fewer credits, but this is still too re- 
strictive for.m^ny' adults. 

Academic Excellence -. Several upper level institutions have b£en 
< k able'*to develop high quality academic programs due largely to the fapt 
that they were established at the time a surplus of Ph.D. trained faculty 

• " - : ■ ■ '-- - - - '• ■ ys:* 1 *** ; 

became available* in most disciplines. As a consequence, many qf the in- 

stitutions staffed' their faculties with individuals who had received the 

Ph.D. from the better graduate schools in the country, much more compe^ 

tent faculty than most of those institutions would have been able to 
# - 

recruit /a decade earlier. 



'' $ ■ ■ Still, th^re are serious barriers to academic .achievement. For 
example,, an upper level institution cannot enroll National. Merit Scholars; 
it' carinot have a Phi 1 Beta Kappa Chapter or several othe r honorary socie- 



ties,' although some honorary societies, do not exclude upper level insti- 
tutions. It -cannot have an ROTC program, except as a branch of a four- 
year university. Although upper level institutions have generally 
succeeded in becoming accredited, the possibility of denial of accredi- 
tation exists. The College of the Pacific in Stockton, California, e^Lim- 

inated the lower division in the mid-thirties but restituted it in 1951 

■ * 0 s ' 

<dne, in. part, to. denial of accreditation by the -American Chemical Society 

and fear of non-accreditation, by other accreditation- bodies. . , 

Brain Drain . One of the complaints of community leaders in iso-" ' 
lated. areas' that lack a baccalaureate institution is that the brightest 
" high ; school graduates go away^o college and never return. Thus, the 
area is deprived of its best potential leaders for government, business, 
industry, and 'education. Commurfities in which upper level institutions 
were established have found that this phenomenon has changed , only slightly 
Most students who attend upper level institutions are place 
' bound by job, family,, lack of money, or other reasons. Unless they 
fall into this category, most of the brightest high school graduates do 
not'attend the local community college and nearby upper level institu- 
• tion but .still go away to college. Hence, the establishment of an upper 
level institution does not halt the brain drain from those communities. 
Leaders in those communities admit that a four-year institution would not 
halt the brain drain, however, they believe it would significantly reduce 
it in a way that an upper level institution cannot. # 



\ 
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Early Upper Level Institutions * In his seminal* study , /frhe Upper 
Level College , which was then and is still the only book length ejcamina- 



~1r±orv~'of " tfre~~upp er level movement, Robert A, Altman says that the first 
v upper level -institution was the University of Georgia which, in 1861, cre- 

A 

ated a separate collegiate institute to handle freshman and sophbmore 

years. With ±he coming of the Civil War, this arrangement lasted only 

30 monthsr after-^he- War 

12 ' ■ 

tlOft. 

From the founding of the University of Chicago in 1892, President 
William Rainey ^Harper, began to pursue the idea of a separate entity to 
provi.de freshman and sophomore education. He believed the first two years 
should be preparatory and the last two years should be "university," after 
the German university model. He created a junior college consisting of 
the first two years at the University and urged public, schools to create 
junior colleges. This led to the establishment of a junior college at 
Joliet, Illinois, the first public junior college in the country. Later, 
President Robert M. Hutchins instituted many innovations at the University 

• • . _> 

of Chicago, including the two-year B.A. degree In 1944. With the coming 

■ / 13 
of a new president in 1953, the two year B.A. was abandoned. - 

The College of the Pacific, , primarily for financial reasons , turned 

its lower division over to th^ 7 newly formed local junior college in .1935 

and rented classroom space 'to the junior college. For a variety of rea- 

' ' 14 
sons, the College reinstituted a lower division in 1951 + 

As previously ncyfeed, the. University 6f Michigan established upper 
/ " 
level campuses at Elirjt and Dearborn in the 19503 but, due primarily to 
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low enrollments, both campuses were converted to^ four-year institutions, 

Both campuses had been established as upper level institutions because 

• * «• 

" ™of ^oppositi^ an^ Dearborn ; but meager , en- 

rol'lment, coupled with rapid growth of former teachers' colleges in 

'* - • 

other .Michigan cities, led local leaders, to request four -year status 

15 ' ' . 



\ 



for tljose two upper level campuses. 

\ ^ 

The New School for Social .Research in NeW, York Qity, which was 
created in 1919 to offer non-credit / ^ult education and later graduate 

" " " \ 

stu&y, added an upper level evening degree division in- 1944. 'This was 
in response to the passage of the Gl Bill m the Congress that year. 

V , . ' 

After years of low enrollment, the upper level program was shifted in 
1966 to v a day program but when fewer than 100 enrollees appeared, the 
program was folded. 

^ In' 1957 trip Missouri Synod of the 'Lutheran Church established - 
Concordia Senior College, ap upper level institution, in Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, to serve its ten Synod junior colleges but within a few years 
the college was moved to Ann Arbor, Michigan where it opened as a 

0 , ■ ; . 

four-year college. » ' 

; Richmond College, as previously noted, was initially intended 

to be a four-year college on Staten Island but, due to opposition from 

■ I- ■ 

Staten Island Community College plus the enthusiasm. of some planners 
with the upper level concept, it opened ^n . 1965 as an upper level col- 
lege. As a component of the City University of New York system, Rich- 
mond was merged with, Staten Island Community College following the 1974 
financial retrenchment of CUNY. 
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Specialized Upper Level Institutions . In addition to the 24 com- 

prehensiv'e academic institutions without lower divisions, 'there are sev- 

eral specialized institutions without freshman and sophomore classes. 

Due- to their specialized character, they are not always 'included in stud- 

ies of upper level institutions. BelL's study ' excluded single discipline 

and narrowly defined upper level institutions, as did Altman's study, 

» ■ 

In this category are Walsh College of Accountancy and Business 
Administration iijvl^oy, Michigan, established in 1968 as a non-profit, 
'private institution without lower division offerings. 

The Monterey Institute of International > Studies in California 
offers bachelor's and master's, degree programs and enrolls fewer than 
500 students. An independent non-profit institution, it emphasizes 
foreign language studies with programs for the Federal_^overnment, 
especially the Defense -Department . 

Pacific Oaks College, a small upper level and master's degree 
granting college in Pasadena, California, enrolls fewer S:han 300 students 
and specializes in the education of elementary school teachers. 

The Sacred Heart School of Theology in Milwaukee also offers no 
lower division studies. Numerous theological seminaries throughout the 
U.S. offer only graduate studies, some only "the doctorate. 

In addition, many art schools offering the baccalaureate degree 
provide no academic courses but require their students to complete aca- „ 
demic courses equivalent to one and one-half or two years of study else- 
where, either before enrolling or concurrent with their art studies*. 



Th e Quebec^Plan . A variation on the junior college-upper level 
university sequence in the U.S. has been instituted in Quebec and, not- 
withstanding some criticisms by university faculty, it appears to be 

17 

working better than the U.S'. plan. In 1961, the National government 
of Canada established a commission to study post- secondary education in 
Quebec. As a result of that study, 50 colleges of general and profes- 
sional education, referred to commonly by the French acronym CEGEP (col- 
lege d'enseignement general et prof essionnel) , were established provid- 
ing two years of academic education and three years of vocational-tech- 
nical education. By the mid 1970's, all Quebec high school graduates 
desiring to attend a university were required to have completed two years 
at a CEGEP. At the- same time, the universities reduced time required 
for the baccalaureate from four years to three years.. 

Most of the problems upper level universities in the U.S. ex- 
perience with junior college transfers are eliminated or ameloriated in 
the Quebec plan. Foremost is the fact that completion of a CEGEP is 
required for admission to a university, thereby placing all universities 
on an equal footing ii . attracting students. Second, the curricula to be 
completed at CEGEPs are set forth in detail by the Quebec Ministry of 
Education, 'thereby assuring standard curricular preparation for students 
who transfer. Third, the Quebec Ministry of Education has issued a com- 
pendium of ^objectives and content of each course taught in the CEGEPs 
which further assures standard pre-university preparation. Fourth, by 
having the students for three years, the universities are able to provide 
curricula that will ensure greater quality than is possible at U.S. upper 
level universities which are responsible for only two years toward the 
baccalaureate. • 

* 
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The Status of Upper Level Institutions , In his 1979 study, Bell 
pointed out that as of that date no upper level institution ^reated prior 
to 1964 still existed; all had either been closed or concerted to four- 
year institutions, . Of the upper level institutions created in the 1960s 
and 1970s , Richmond College had already merged with a community college 
when Bell's study was published. 

Since Bell's study, the Florida Legislature has authorized all 
of its upper level institutions to accept fresnmen and sophomores. To 
be sure, the Florida Legislature mandated limited freshman and sophomore 
enrollments in the upper level institutions, a prudent response to the 
Florida junior colleges that had waged a vigorous and sustained battle 
against the addition of freshmen and -ophomore^ to upper level institu- 
tions. Florida International Univer:^ xn Miami, whose upper level 
status was established by the state university Board of Regents, was 
allowed to accept freshmen in 1981, and the University of West Florida 
accepted freshmen in the fall of 1983. The University of North Florida 
at Jacksonville and Florida Atlantic University at Boca Raton\accepted 

freshmen ' in the fall of 1984. . 

The -University of Texas at Dallas and the University of Texas of 
the Permian Basin were created by the 1959 Texas Legislature, in' spite 
of concerted pleadings of citizen groups £rom Dallas and Odessa for four 
year institutions. In 1971, prior to the opening of the universities, 
legislation was introduced to add lower divisions to both institutions; 
it passed the House but failed in the Senate committee by one vote. In 
1973, the Odessa legislator reintroduced the UT-Permian Basin bill which 
passed in the House but died in the Senate, 
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In the 1983 legislative session, a bill to permit UT-Permian Basin/ 
to accept freshmen and sophomores passed in the. Senate 9 and there were 
reportedly vote pledges to pass it fn the House , but the bill was bottled 
up in the Calendar Committee until the session ended. Defeat of four- 
year status for UT-Permian Basin resulted each time from efforts by junior 
colleges, plus a group of leaders in the city of Midland, 20 miles from 
Odessa, who were disappointed that the University was placed i{i Odessa 
rather than in Midland County. In Dallas, opposition comes from junior/ 1 
colleges and especially Southern^Methodist University, several of who've ' 
graduates are members of the Legislature. | 

Dr. Alfred R. NeuflTann, the late Chancellor of the University of 

Houston at Clear Lake, reported that the faculty and staff on that campus 

would prefer four-year status, although he personally liked the upper 

level model. Dr. Neumann had been educated through the gymnasium level 

I 

in Germany and likened upper level institutions to the German university. 

Little effort has been made in other states to add .freshmen and 
sophomore years to upper level institutions, A few years ago, an. upper 
level university president in Illinois said, "We know it (the upper level 
concept) was a bum' idea; we're just waiting for the legislature to dis- 
cover it." — ftjf 

As in Florida and Texas, oppositiop by junior colleges in most 
states makes addition of freshmen and sophomores difficult, if not im- 
possible. And, because of the necessity of working cooperatively with 
junior colleges, most upper level administrators and faculty are discreet 
about their views on adding freshmen and sophomores. In some communities 
where citizen groups have promoted four-year status for upper level insti- 

29 
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tutions, the presidents and chancellors , in order to maintain harmonious 
relationships, have found it necessary to reassure junior colleges that 
they do not seek four-year status for their institutions. 

Further, there are at least two specialize^ upper level institutions 
for which a case can be made .for retaining their upper level status. The 
State University of New York College of Technology at Utica-Rome was 
established primarily to provide upper. level education to graduates of 
technical programs in two-year colleges, ^ 

Metropolitan State University in St. Paul, Minnesota, was not j 

i 

created to serve immediate junior college. transfers primarily but rather \ 
to be a highly innovative institution to 'serve older adults. Located | 
in a downtown high rise office building, it offers courses in dozens of 
locations throughout the city — cafeterias, store fronts, and the like—-, 1 
and emphasizes life experiences for credit. It relies primarily on part- j 
time faculty for teaching. I 
In others, legislators are reluctant to consider adding f refshmen i 

* . ! 

and sophomores to upper level institutions because to do so would mean / 
expansion of highe^ education in the state. In several states legisjla- \ 

tors feel they frave already overbuilt higher education institutions. \ 

< * > 

* j 

In an era ~of projected college enrollment decline, there /has be,en 

4 I 

little consideration in recent years of additional higher education in-f . 

/ i 

stitutions, upper level or otherwise. However, from time to tfime a le£- 

/ . i 

/ . i • 

islator or study group revives the possibility of converting' existing ; 
four-year institutions to upper level institutions. A few/ years ago,; a 
bill was introduced in the Maryland Legislature to eliminate freshman and 
sophomore years at the University of Maryland-College park. It gained 
little support. 
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In the late 1970s , a bill was introduced in the Florida Lcgis- 
lature to eliminate the lower division of all state universities in Florida 
Aside from educational and political considerations, supporters of inter- 
. collegiate football at the University of Florida' and Florida State Uni- 
versity quickly dispelled the idea, along with support from legislators 
whose children looked forward, to a four'-y ear education at one of the four- 
year institutions in the state* 

Mission , The mission and orientation of upper level institutions 
vary greatly. Metropolitan State University offers the bachelor f .s <3e- 

■ \ 

gree only with emphasis on life experience. The University of Texas at , 
Dallas absorbed as its initial faculty the Southwest Center for Advanced 
Studies, a high' level research organization in the physical sciences com- 
posed of' 50 Ph.D. scientists, most of them world renqwned. 

Most of the upper level institutions are community or regionally 
oriented. But as the original faculties and. administrations are replaced, 

i 

newcomers bring t.heir v own experience and 'agendas', and several of the insti- 
tutions are rethinking their identity. Should they become research uni- 
versifies or concentrate on teaching and community service? Should they 
continue the academic innovations that characterized most of the-institu- 

i ...... f 

tions originally? Should interdisciplinary programs give way to tradi- j 
tional curricula? And many more questions. 

Merging . In most cases w^ere upper level institutions have added" 
or considered adding lower divisons, consideration has been given to merg- 
ing with a nearby junior college. Richmond College on Staten Island did so 
but, according to administrators, it resulted in much trauma and conflict. 

Before the Florida legislature took action affecting all upper level 
institutions in the spring of 1983, the University of West Florida and 
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Pensacola Junior College had well underway studies directed toward merg- 
ing those two institutions,, precipitated primarily by community leaders 
who saw need for a four-year university in Pensacola but saw little hope 
of adding a lower division to the University of West Florida. 

In 1961, prior to the establishment of the University of West t 
Florida, Professor John Guy Fawkes of the University of Wisconsin was 

employed to study the feasibility o)f a university in Pensacola: He urged 

/ ->. • " 

that Pensacola Junior College not become a four-year institution, that if 

it did withiri a short time Pensacola would need to establish another junior 
college since junior colleges can provide services for a community that 
four-year colleges do less well. 

Community leaders in Odessa, Texas, have from time to time advanced 
the idea of merging UT-Permian Basin and Odessa College, partly to re- 
lieve the county property owners of several million dollars in taxes col- 
lected each year by the junior college taxing district to support operat- 
ing expanses and to retire bonded indebtedness fox* campus construction. 
Local taxes pay about half of the operating expenses of Odessa College. 
More recently, local leaders appear to have reached the same conclusion that 
John Guy Fawkes did. In addition, earlier fears of some Odessa leaders 
that adding a lower division to UT-Permian 'Basin would harm junior col- 
lege enrollment appear to have abated. Investigations showed that where 
lower divisions were added to upper level .institutions or where foiir-year 
colleges were established near junior colleges, enrollment in the latter 
declined only slightly and the junior colleges recovered their enroll- 
ments within three years. 
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What's Ahead? With the . conversion of all of the upper level 



un 



iversities in Florida to four-year institutions, the oldest general 
acadferjiic upper level institution in the country is John F, Kennedy 
University in Orinda, California, near Berkeley, which opened in 1965, 

Because of the history of upper level institutions being converted ^ 
to four-year institutions, one might expect existing upper level institur 
tions to disappear, especially in light of what is Sow kijown about them that 
was not known fifteen y^ars ago. There appears to be some likelihood that 
one or two upper level institutions in Texas may be Authorized to accept 
freshmen and sophomores within a few years, but irifere is little reason to . 
expect a nationwide movement of this kind soon. Such conversions are 
political decisions and properly so in a democracy. But it is apparent that 
legislators and higher education planners will be guided more by non- 
educational considerations, and one may reasonably expect legislatures to 
move slowly in adding freshmen and sophomores to upper* level institutions. 
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